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AN AMERICAN SAPPHO. 

In classic days one of the strongest proofs that Greece and 
Rome had passed the meridian of their greatness was that po- 
etry ceased to be the vehicle of the expression of the serious 
thoughts and feelings of the age, and became a mere play- 
thing of exquisite conceits and delicate fancies. If this di- 
vorce of poetry from the earnest life of the day is an unfail- 
ing sign of decadence, we must be, to say the least, in a 
season when the tide is ebbing. It has been a long time 
since poetry and life have been so dissociated, at any rate 
among English-speaking races. How much of this is due 
to the example of Lord Tennyson, we cannot say. An al- 
most perfect artist, he lived only for his art and dwelt in a 
realm of dreams far removed from living actualities. It is 
not his own emotions that he sings, but the fancied emo- 
tions of others that have never throbbed in his own bosom, 
and the thoughts that he has to express, stripped of their 
radiant vesture and clothed in the plain garb of prose, would 
be tame enough. He has done more than any one to carry 
poetry away from the real world about us and make it a 
thing of the imagination. Few among us read contempo- 
rary poetry, for the simple reason that it has ceased to be 
the vehicle for the expression of the actual thoughts and 
feelings of the age. If it were, it would be read by all men ; 
but for serious work its place has been usurped by prose, 
and it has become the language of idle fancy. 

At the beginning of our century matters were far differ- 
ent. Then Goethe was using poetry to utter the profound- 
est thoughts of the epoch, while Byron was making it flash 
and burn with the fires of volcanic passions; and countless 
followers of each were uttering in verse their deepest medi- 
tations and intensest feelings. Poetry and life were one, 
and what was strongest and truest in the thoughts and emo- 
tions of the age found its expression in verse. Then every- 
body read poetry. It was the most popular, because the 
most vital, form of literature. 
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But as the century moved on the hold of poetry grew 
weaker every day. Prose continually made inroads upon 
its domain until now it has been driven almost beyond the 
actual and compelled to take refuge in a misty dreamland 
peopled by knights of the Round Table and other unreal 
personages. And that has had a peculiar effect. Though 
nobody reads contemporary poetry save a few belated sur- 
vivors of a past age, it still remains the fashion to be consid- 
ered a reader of it, particularly with the women ; and con- 
temporary poetical works are now mostly sold to be used as 
gift books. They are chiefly bought as presents for maid- 
ens, who glance languidly over them and then lay them aside. 
To be serviceable for this purpose they must be very pure, 
free from the stain of passion, and not weighed down with 
too much thought. As few poets can keep the wolf from 
the door by reading their productions to him — as one was 
recently advised to do — they have to cater to such slight de- 
mand for their works as exists, and produce verses that are 
equally innocent of thought, feeling, and offense, entirely 
proper to be presented to the young girls who are their des- 
tined recipients. Prose is free enough, dealing with the 
fiercest passions and the boldest ideas ; but poetry is only a 
caged bird, though a bird of beautiful plumage and melo- 
dious song. And, strange to say, if it tries to break its 
bonds and fly out into the world where prose now reigns, 
claiming its old privilege of uttering the wild notes of real 
feeling, it is frowned upon and deemed improper. It is no 
longer the language of passion, but the language of senti- 
ment and fancy. Browning tried to restore it to its old dig- 
nity and strength, but his form is so crabbed that he repels 
more than he attracts, and the circumscribed circle of his 
readers is not widening. Whatever may be the merits of 
Mr. Kipling's poetry (and outside of the "Recessional" 
they seem to be sufficiently slight), he has at least utilized 
verse to deal with the serious questions of the day, and the 
popularity which attends his efforts is a happy omen for the 
future of the poetic art. 

The idea that all poetry must be suited to the perusal of 
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maidens has led to its being tamed until it has almost ceased 
to interest any one, for even the girl of to-day is as fond 
of spice in her reading as in her food. You may pick up 
any of our popular magazines, and you will find almost all 
the verses fall into three classes — the delicately fanciful, the 
sentimentally pure, and the religiously sentimental. Of 
poetry that grapples with the great thoughts and the earnest 
passions of the day, there is a painful lack ; and poetry, like 
everything else, must perish when it loses contact with the 
vital elements of human life and feeling. 

One singular manifestation is the aversion and contempt 
with which most English-speaking critics treat all poetry 
dealing with love, and at a time when love is the essence of 
practically all the innumerable novels that are issuing from 
the press, often described with a plainness and animalism 
that would do credit to the French. The poetical reviewer 
of one of our greatest literary periodicals always dismisses 
as unworthy of notice every poem that shows a sign of the 
"erotic taint." Love indeed may be handled, but it must 
never be expressed with the directness and intensity of 
Sappho or Byron; it must be hedged in by refined senti- 
ment and delicate fancies until it bears no resemblance to 
the actual passion, and is like a fly preserved in amber — or, 
rather, like a picture by Burne-Jones or Puvis de Chavan- 
nes, a thing of exquisite beauty, but utterly divorced from 
the realities of this world. Such art is not to be discour- 
aged. It lends to our existence a refinement and a charm 
that otherwise it must have lacked. Still, such art should 
not be made an exclusive standard. We should admire not 
only the delicate fancies of Botticelli, but the glorious pagan 
loveliness of Titian and the splendid animal vitality of Ru- 
bens. But our present poetical canons exclude the latter 
altogether. Botticelli's style is alone tolerated — a style 
which appeals keenly to a few, but which is caviare to the 
vast majority of mankind, who demand a more real and 
more vigorous presentation. This they find in contempora- 
ry prose, and as, for some reason which psychologists must 
explain, the passion of love is more agreeable to read about 
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than any other, the public turn from a poetry that gives it no 
real and vital utterance to a prose where it is expressed with 
realistic power. 

Of all the passions, love is the one to which woman is most 
susceptible, and the one about which, at least in modern 
times, she displays the greatest reticence. This is due in 
some measure to the modesty of the sex, still more to the re- 
straint of public opinion. It has been the rule from time 
immemorial that woman should not court, but be courted; 
that her love should not be uttered, but confessed. Her 
heart must be a hidden garden into which one alone can gaze. 
Pale lilies of fancy, passionate blood-red roses of desire, 
may blossom there, but they must bud and bloom and with- 
er all unseen, or seen by but a single eye. The woman 
who tears down the barrier that the ages have built around 
her, and exposes the garden of her soul to the public gaze, 
is despised of men and execrated by her sex. A few of the 
Bohemian race, like George Sand, may do so, but the vast 
majority shrink from the exposure of their hearts as they would 
from an exposure of their persons. Many of them write, but 
instead of uttering their own thoughts and sentiments, they 
write as the world expects they should feel and think. 
There is no more seething volcano than a woman's breast, 
but its fires must smolder concealed beneath the snow. 
Consequently female authors are generally tame and insipid 
to the last degree. Forbidden by public opinion to utter 
plainly and intensely what they feel, and restrained by in- 
nate modesty from revealing the secrets of their hearts, they 
generally devote their writings to photographic reproduc- 
tions of the commonplace, to ethical disquisitions that are a 
weariness to the flesh, to works of sentimental unreality, or 
something of the kind. This may be better as it is. I 
once suggested to an eminent novelist a regret that women 
did not write as they felt and reveal their inmost souls, and 
he replied that if they did they would make our hair stand 
on end. 

One reason of the insipidity of much female writing is 
that the author's heart and senses have been so cramped 
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by the training that she and her ancestors have received 
that she has little to express. No sane man can deny that 
Christianity has done more to purify the world than all 
other causes combined. It took up the intense feeling for 
personal purity that characterized the Hebrew, infused into 
it the broader ethical teaching of the Greeks and an enthu- 
siasm peculiar to itself, and spread it throughout the world. 
And its work has been done chiefly through women. Rec- 
ognizing that masculine purity on any extended scale is 
little more than an iridescent dream, it has turned to the 
female sex, and made women the guardian of its altars; 
and, on the whole, she has maintained her trust with singu- 
lar fidelity. 

But this has had its drawbacks. To be the faithful priest- 
ess of any cult one's horizon must necessarily be circum- 
scribed. He who has taken any vows is narrowed in his 
possibilities. The prime duty of the Christian woman is to 
tend the pallid flames upon the altar of purity. From her 
youth up she is taught to restrain her emotions, to be chaste 
and cold as Dian's moon. If she worships Venus, it must 
be the Venus Urania, not the Venus Pandemos with flashing 
eyes and disheveled hair. Her model must be the Vestal 
Virgin, not the Bacchante wandering over the mountain 
with brandished thyrsus and filling the forest glades with 
passionate cries. The emotional and the animal sides of 
her nature have been consistently suppressed for ages, until 
they have become greatly weakened. In the pale Gothic 
gardens the blood-red roses of Lesbos have turned to a pal- 
lid pink, and their intoxicating odor has become a delicate 
perfume. That this is better for morality none can doubt; 
but that it is better for art few who turn from the songs of 
Sappho to the verses of Mistress Hemans will be prepared 
to assert. 

Occasionally the law of atavism has its revenge, and in 
the pale Gothic garden there bursts into bloom a blood-red 
rose flaming with all the long-buried passions of the South. 
If it is discovered, it is apt to be rooted up and cast out ; 
and so it is constrained to hide itself and avoid notice. It 
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dares not, as in voluptuous Ionia, raise its head proudly to 
the sun and cast its intoxicating perfume on every breeze 
that blows. 

Yet it is apparent to all observers that a change is coming 
over woman and her ideals. Mediaeval conceptions of life 
are passing away and are being replaced by others closely 
akin to pagan standards. Our model of feminine perfection 
is no longer Gothic. It is no longer the pale lily of the 
cloister, with swanlike neck and slender, delicate form, 
pure and cold as the northern light that rose before our 
fathers in their dreams, and still dwells in the pictures of 
Burne-Jones. Our modern ideal is something different, a 
woman beautiful, healthy, and shapely, thoroughly well- 
developed, much like a Greek statue, but with a fuller 
roundness of the contours; and the active, wholesome life 
of the modern woman is fast bringing her to this standard. 
In the great centers of wealth where she is surrounded by 
that luxury which is as essential to woman's fullest develop- 
ment as it is detrimental to man's, she is rather advancing 
beyond the new ideal than lingering behind, rather tending 
to the florid luxuriance of Delaroche's figure of the Renais- 
sance in the great Hemicycle of the Beaux-Arts at Paris than 
to the delicate pallor of the mediaeval beauty that confronts 
her. 

That this new bird of strong pinions and intense desires 
can be kept long imprisoned in the ancient cage is not to be 
expected. Everywhere she is beating her wings against the 
bars, threatening to break them down; and those who burst 
through are treated with a leniency that would formerly 
have been impossible. The woman with a past was once 
excluded from society; now she is apt to be made a lion- 
ess. 

A great change is visible in woman's reading. Books 
which a few years ago were considered wholly unfit for 
"female perusal," and were deemed too unclean for the 
hands of sagest matrons, are now freely read by girls still in 
their teens. Novels which deal with the most recondite 
mysteries of passion are sure to have an enormous circle of 
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feminine readers. Our plays, mostly translations from the 
French, often leave little to the imagination. It is upon 
such food that the mind of woman is now fed, and the won- 
der is that the habit of ages and her innate modesty so gen- 
erally restrain her from giving utterance to the passions they 
arouse. 

But when at last the dike breaks, we may expect some 
strange revelations, perhaps some new developments in lit- 
erature and art. Man's capacity for expression is almost 
exhausted. He has uttered all he thinks and feels, and the 
lees alone remain in the vat; but the heart of woman is full 
to overflowing, and the cup has scarce been tasted. Per- 
haps the literature and art of the future will be dominated 
by her as in the past they have been dominated by man. 

Every now and then we see a little rent in the dike, and 
we watch it with curious interest, wondering whether it will 
swell into a flood or whether the organized forces of society 
will patch it up and stop the trickling stream before it grows 
too large. We see them closed almost as fast as they are 
made, but every year their number increases; and it is ap- 
parent that if the world continues to move on as it is now 
moving, sooner or later the dikes must be swept away com- 
pletely, and women will utter all they feel with as little re- 
straint as men. 

One of the most striking illustrations of the shaking off of 
feminine fetters is that presented by the two little volumes' 
of verse published by Ann Reeve Aldrich before her pre- 
mature death. They are volumes of extraordinary promise, 
uttering the cries and moanings of passion with an intensity 
and directness worthy of Sappho, though of course without 
that marvelous imprint of supremest genius that makes the 
slightest fragment of the Lesbian a scintillating gem. Still 
they are fine poems, the true sobbings and exultations of 
a woman's love, such an outpouring of a woman's heart as 
we rarely find in our modern literature. There are none 
of the fine phrases, the recondite interweavings, which make 

1,1 The Rose of Flame" (New York, Dillingham) and "Poems about 
Life, Love, and Death " (New York, Scribner's), by Ann Reeve Aldrich. 
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the "Sonnets from the Portuguese" so charming and so- 
unreal to the average reader. There is no veil, no conceal- 
ment, no artifice. Except that the words are in rhythm and 
in rhyme, they are such as any passionate woman might ut- 
ter in the rapture and despair of love. 

In the blithe days when she sported with her fifty maidens 
Sappho would not have understood all that Miss Aldrich 
meant; but when the mad love for Phaon came and she 
stood upon the Leucadian Rock, ready to quench in the 
piirple waters of the ^gean the flames that consumed her 
soul, she would have recognized in Miss Aldrich a frailer, 
paler, sadder sister, and would have clasped her to her 
bosom. Yet even then she could not wholly have under- 
stood her; she could not have comprehended that shame of 
love that the Middle Ages had bequeathed to the youthful 
American. Sappho could never have understood why she 
should be more ashamed of her love than of hunger or 
thirst — why she should ever refrain from the utterance of 
any emotion. Her love, even its Lesbian forms, was as 
natural as that of a bird, and as devoid of shame. When 
Miss Aldrich sang the song with which she begins her sing- 
ing Sappho would have wondered vainly what she meant. 
It marks the gulf between the woman of to-day and the 
woman of Lesbos. 

In that first Eden Love gave birth to Shame, 

And died of horror at its loathsome child. 
Let us slay Shame and bury it to-day — 

Yea, hide it in this second Eden's wild, 
This dim, strange place where, for aught we two know, 
No man hath stepped since God first made it so. 

Now dream we are alone in all the earth. 

Say, wouldst thou weep if all save we were dead? 
I would not weep, but closer to my breast 

Would press the golden glories of thy head, 
Rejoicing that none other of my race 
Should feed his eyes upon thy wondrous face. 

Look at this tangled snare of undergrowth, 

These low-branched trees that darken all below; 

Drink in the hot scent of this noontide air, 
And hear, far off, some distant river flow, 
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Lamenting ever till it find the sea. 

New life, new world, what's Shame to thee and me ? 

Let us slay Shame; we shall forget his grave 
Locked in the rapture of our lone embrace. 

Yet, what if there should rise, as once of old, 
New wonder of this new yet ancient place: 

An angel with a whirling sword of flame, 

To drive us forth forever in God's name? 

It is not merely the Biblical allusions that Sappho would 
have failed to understand; the whole spirit of the piece 
would been incomprehensible to her and to all her maidens, 
and they would have had no idea what their sad little sister 
was singing about. 

Most of her verses, however, are clear cries of passion 
straight from the soul of woman, which, fettered as it may 
be, remains eternally unchanged ; and they would be as com- 
prehensible to the Lesbian Muse and her fair comrades as to 
the women of to-day. Professor Seeley says, " No heart is 
pure that is not passionate," and, judged by that standard, 
Miss Aldrich is pure indeed. As to the Magdalen, to her 
must much be forgiven, for she has loved much, and she ex- 
presses the joys of love when it is happy, and its grief when 
rejected, with a simplicity and realism that is refreshing 
amid the deluge of ingenious artificiality that now over- 
whelms us. Take, for example, such verses as those entitled 
" Separation:" 

If it were land, oh! weary feet could travel; 
If it were sea, a ship might cleave the wave; 
If it were Death, sad Love could look to heaven 
And see, through tears, the sunlight on the grave. 
Nor land, or sea, or death keep us apart; 
But only thou, O unforgiving heart. 

If it were land, through piercing thorns I'd travel; 

If it were sea, I'd cross to thee or die; 

If it were Death, I'd tear Life's veil asunder, 

That I might see thee with a clearer eye. 

Ah! none of these could keep our souls apart; 

Forget, forgive, O unforgiving heart. 
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Or these, entitled " Lent:" 

Ah, the road is a weary road 

That leads one on to God, 

And all too swift the eager race 

To suit a lagging pace. 

And far, far distant looks the goal 

To the most patient soul. 

So I forsook the sharp-set road, 

And walked where pleasant herbs were sowed. 

I swung the sandals from tired feet, 

And strayed where honeyed flowers grew sweet, 

Nor strained tense nerves nor onward pressed, 

But made the goal his breast. 

His circling arms my heaven I made, 

And, save to him, no more I prayed. 

So for my sin I paid the price 

Of endless joys of Paradise. 

Or these, entitled " Prescience:" 

Sighed a wave in middle ocean: 

"Oh! to reach the warm, white shore! 

On its breast to lie in silence, 
Hushed in peace for evermore. 

Ah, I know what lies before me — 

I at last shall clasp the shore, 
Break my heart on it one moment, 

Then moan on for evermore." 

Or these, entitled " In Exculpation:" 

You seared both eyes with kisses, 

And then bade me, blinded, go. 
Nor leave betraying footprints 

Upon your life's pure snow. 

Ah, Love, you should remember, 

Ere you set blind captives free, 
They cannot find the bypaths 

Who can no longer see. 

Ah, Love, 'twas your cruel folly 

That set me journeying so, 
And hoped to find thereafter 

No footprints on the snow. 

Or these, entitled "A Return to the Valley:" 

Behold me at thy feet! Alone I climbed 

And wandered through the mountain land of Art, 

Amid God's awful snows ; the keen, thin air 

Pierced through my brain and chilled me at the heart. 
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Behold me at thy feet! A famished heart 

Does ill to travel by such paths as these. 
Better for me to seek this vale once more; 

Better for me to crouch here at thy knees. 

Behold me at thy feet! And thou dost stretch 

No tender hand to raise me to thy breast. 
Ah! 'tis a foolish bird that hopes to find 

Untouched, in leafless hedge, its last year's nest. 

I will depart and seek again the heights, 

Above hot love or wholesome hate of foes. 
But from this day my pilgrim feet must leave 

A track of blood across the awful snows. 

These sufficiently show the character of her genius, her 
clearness of expression, her harmony of verse, and her in- 
tensity of feeling. But the world we live in is not one where 
passion-flowers thrive, and it is not surprising that her life's 
brief span should close with wails like the two that follow. 
She named the first "A Little Parable." 

I made the cross myself whose weight 

Was later laid on me. 
This thought is torture as I toil 

Up life's steep Calvary. 

To think my own hands drove the nails! 

I sang a merry song, 
And chose the heaviest wood I had 

To build it firm and strong. 

If I had guessed — if I had dreamed 

Its weight was meant for me, 
I should have made a lighter cross 

To bear up Calvary. 

The second was entitled " My Psalm of Thanksgiving:" 

That I am one day nearer to the rest 
Of my small, narrow bed beneath the sod, 
Where I shall sleep, haply forgetting much, 
I thank thee, God. 

That, though the thorns are keen and thickly set 
Along the path remaining to be trod, 
My feet are travel-hardened to their wounds, 
I thank thee, God. 

That in the future there can be for me 
No bitterer scourgings of thy heavy rod 
Than I have borne in patience in the past, 
I thank thee, God. 
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That this sad road at least must have an end 
Toward which we weary travelers ceaseless plod — 
Oh! most of all, that this sad road must end — 
I thank thee, God. 

All this is not great poetry ; but there are times when the 
wisest of us turn gladly from the profoundest thoughts and 
the most recondite cadences to the clear cry of a human 
heart. This Miss Aldrich gives us, and as we read her two 
little volumes we feel that they utter with a directness rarely 
found passions as intense as real. As she died when little 
more than a girl, we cannot say what the future had in store 
for her; but we can say that Sappho would have embraced 
her as a younger sister, and would have listened with pleas- 
ure to the recital of her verses. Had she written in French, 
her popularity would have been great; and perhaps when 
the world is thoroughly wearied of the subtle harmonies and 
complicated structure of our contemporary English versifi- 
cation, and again craves something simple and direct that 
can be understood without repeated readings, she will be- 
come the fashion. A few years ago the critics gravely an- 
nounced that Lord Byron was entirely dead and would nev- 
er be read again ; but now the interest in his works is visibly 
increasing, and it may be that men will turn again to the 
clearness and directness of his verse, each line of which 
stands out as distinct as if engraved in bronze, when not 
only he, but all who resemble him, will come into vogue. 

G. B. Rose. 



